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THE    NEW    RENAISSANCE. 


Greek  is  doomed  !  I  have  heard  the  knell. 
Ring  out  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky, 
Ring  out  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 
Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new; 
Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

1  quote  these  lines  at  the  head  ot  my  paper  to  show 
that  although  I  am  only  a  schoolmaster,  with  no 
independent  point  of  view  or  interest,  I  have  not 
neglected  my  English  literature.  I  hope  this  may  at 
once  set  me  above  the  congregation  of  actual,  future, 
or  past  schoolmasters,  and  win  the  ear  of  the  prophets 
of  the  New  Renaissance.  My  own  feelings  in 
reading  Sir  Ray  Lankester's  argument  must  be 
expressed  in  the  immortal  words  of  another  poet — will 
some  one  who  has  had  a  well-considered  and  skilfully 
designed  course  of  instruction  in  Natural  Science  give 
the  poet's  name  ? 

So  have  I  heard  on  Afric's  burning  shore 

A  hungry  lion  give  a  grievous  roar  I 

The  grievous  roar  echoed  along  the  shore  ! 

This  roar,    I   foresee,    will   have    many   echoes.     One 
shall  be  mine — 

So  have  1  heard  on  Afric's  burning  shore 
Another  lion  give  a  grievous  roar ! 

as  the  poet  continues  in  his  prophetic  strain. 


But  why  the  two  lions  should  roar  against  each 
other  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see,  any  more  than 
1  can  see  why  Liberal  and  Tory  should  grievously  roar 
one  at  the  other.  Wh}^  not  join  forces  together,  and 
both  war  with  duplex  grievosity  (to  use  the  style  of 
the  New  Renaissance)  against  the  mob  with  many 
heads  and  no  wits  in  an}^  of  them  ?  A  mere  school- 
master can  tell  something  of  those  man)?^  heads.  He 
knows  from  experience  that  no  subject  on  earth,  how- 
ever noble,  has  a  chance  of  surviving  here  unless  it  is 
somehow  compulsory  :  not  Greek,  nor  the  English 
language  and  recitation,  nor  practical  acquirement  of 
the  Latin  language,  nor  ditto  of  the  French  or  any 
other  language,  nor  simple  algebra,  nor  simple 
geography  and  cartography  with  ethnograph}^  or  an}^ 
other  ography,  nor  physiology  and  the  laws  of  health, 
nor  even  astronomy.  He  might  ask  some  questions  :  as 
what  is  to  be  done  before  the  age  of  1 1  ?  why  is  Latin  put 
before  French  ?  is  it  easier,  more  like  English,  better 
suited  than  French  to  the  age  of  1 1  ?  If  French 
pronunciation  is  begun  at  13,  will  it  be  possible  to 
teach  it  ?  I  fear  no  well-considered  outline  is  possible 
under  these  conditions.  A  mere  schoolmaster  is  also 
startled  to  find  that  lecturing  needs  a  more  accom- 
plished type  of  man  than  mere  teaching :  he  has  always 
found  the  contrary  to  be  true,  but  his  misgivings  are 
stifled  by  another  roar.  And  mixed  up  with  all  these 
strange  ideas  are  others  that  show  not  only  an  inde- 
pendent opinion,  but  a  true  one  :  that  a  language  can 
be  acquired  in  two  years  study  on  the  direct  method, 
that  man  does  not  live  by  grammar  alone,  that  in  school 
we  should  get  a  peep  or  survey  over  many  fields  which 
can  be  followed  up  later,  that  all  boys  are  not  equall}' 


teachable.  But  no  roar  can  make  dumb  the  still  small 
voice,  which  I  hear  saying,  that  to  cut  out  compulsory 
X  and  put  in  compulsory  y  is  not  the  right  way  to 
amend  a  faulty  plan  of  work.  No :  the  whole  plan 
must  be  changed,  or  the  bad  effects  will  remain  which 
are  seen  to-day. 

Why  need  we  quarrel  ?  I  ask  again.  Our  aims  are 
the  same :  Sir  Ray  Lankester  may  sec  things  that  I 
might  forget,  but  I  see  some  things  that  he  has 
forgotten. 

First,  however,  let  me  disentangle  the  question  from 
some  of  our  critic's  epithets.  Epithets  are  dangerous 
things.  Many  regard  them  as  ornaments  :  they  really 
are  often  a  device  to  save  the  trouble  of  proof. 
They  are  in  fact  specimens  of  that  logical  fallacy, 
which  is  called  in  the  vulgar  tongue  begging  the 
question.  Thus  our  critic  speaks  of  the  cumbrous 
efforts  to  teach  the  Greek  language ;  hours  now  mis- 
applied to  Greek ;  the  excellent  and  sufficient  trans- 
lations of  Greek  authors  which  we  now  have  ;  a  mind- 
'crippling  tyranny ;  the  curious  rudimentary  survivals 
[of  Greek  study ;  that  foolish  piece  of  wasteful  aggression 
called  ** compulsory  Greek";  the  shrivelled  pretence  of 
fallen  Greek  omniscience  which  is  called  "  compulsory 
Greek."  What  if  I  retort  in  the  same  vein  of  King 
Cambyses  ?  The  cumbrous  efforts  to  teach  chemistry  ; 
hours  now  misapplied  to  physics  ;  the  excellent  and 
sufficient  chemists'  shops  which  we  now  have  ;  the 
mind-crippling  tyranny  of  gasteropods ;  that  foolish 
piece  of  wasteful  aggression,  that  shrivelled  pretence 
of  exploded  Darwinism  that  is  called  Mendelism.  I 
also  can  roar  you  like  any  sucking  dove,  so  that  the 


ladies  will  cry,  Let  him  roar  again !  But  how  much 
further  are  we  now  on  our  way  ?  It  is  one  of  my  old- 
fashioned  prejudices  that  a  statement  ought  to  be 
proved,  not  assumed :  a  prejudice  I  got  from  the 
Greeks,  to  my  shame  be  it  said.  It  was  not  my 
independent  opinion,  for  a  schoolmaster  can  have 
none  :  it  was  borne  in  on  me  by  my  efforts  to  translate 
into  Greek  many  a  sentence  of  the  same  stamp  as  our 
critic's.  Begging  the  question  is  a  great  art :  without 
it,  where  would  our  statesmen  be  ?  There  is  an 
admirable  example  of  it  in  Cicero's  speech  against 
RuUus.  This  RuUus  was  one  who  brought  in  a  law 
which  must  seem  strange  in  our  happy  day,  to  fill  the 
pockets  of  the  poor  and  idle  at  the  expense  of  the  rich 
and  hard-w^orking,  by  taking  their  lands  away.  Cicero 
knew  that  it  was  useless  to  address  argument  to  the 
people,  so  he  used  our  critic's  art  to  perfection. 
Whenever  he  mentioned  RuUus,  he  coupled  him  with 
some  injurious  epithet,  some  sneer,  the  name  of  some 
notorious  failure,  a  marsh,  a  pestilence,  until  the  very 
name  of  Rullus  called  out  a  hoot.  Is  it  gratitude  for 
this  lesson  that  makes  our  critic  leave  Latin  in  the 
schools  a  little  while  longer  ?  But  Cicero  did  not  use 
this  device  when  he  addressed  reasonable  people,  as 
when  he  spoke  against  Rullus  in  the  Senate  ;  and  it  is 
not  for  me  to  use  in  my  argument.  I  shall  follow  the 
example  of  Demosthenes,  and  what  I  say,  I  shall  say 
straight  out. 

In  the  first  place,  our  critic's  attack  is  wholly  made 
against  the  bad  teaching  of  Greek.  He  nowhere 
proves  that  Greek  is  not  a  profitable  subject  to  teach ; 
he  does  not  try  to  prove  it.  If  he  says  that  it  is  not, 
that  is  only  opinion,  and  the  opinion  of  one  who  admits 


he  was  badly  taught  himself.  If  he  had  not  said  that 
he  was  badly  taught,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  see  it, 
when  he  implies  that  English  translations  are  just  as 
good  as  the  originals.  I  do  not  find  that  he  says  they 
are  just  as  good,  for  his  words  on  this  are  very  vague  : 
but  if  he  does  not  say  so,  he  leaves  an  obvious  retort, 
which  would  have  to  be  met  before  he  could  get  on  at 
all.  If  he  does  say  so,  he  says  the  thing  that  is  not,  as 
I  shall  try  to  show  shortly.  Now  he  proposes  to  drop 
the  cumbrous  efforts  to  teach  Greek,  and  to  substitute 
a  well-considered,  duly  adapted,  and  skilfully  designed 
course  of  instruction  in  Natural  Science,  using  that 
term  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense.  I  am  sorry 
that  sentence  is  so  long :  I  did  not  make  it.  Here  are 
these  unlucky  epithets  again,  which  have  caused  a  little 
confusion  in  our  critic's  mind.  He  proposes  to  substi- 
tute a  course  of  instruction  for  efforts — a  thing  im- 
possible, I  venture  to  say:  but  I  pass  that  b}^  I  see 
what  he  means  to  say.  Yet  if  he  found  in  his  own 
model  school  cumbrous  efforts  being  made  to  teach 
physiology  and  the  laws  of  health,  would  he  mend 
matters  by  substituting  a  well-considered  and  skilfully 
designed  course  of  instruction  in  astronomy,  using 
that  term  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense  ?  Would 
he  not  rather  substitute  a  well-considered  course  of 
physiolog}^  for  the  ill-considered  course  of  physiology, 
which  he  inaccurately  calls  cumbrous  efforts  to  teach  it  ? 
Would  not  a  well-considered  course  of  Greek  be  better 
than  an  ill-considered  course  of  Natural  Science  taught 
by  cumbrous  efforts  ?  I  find  myself  quite  at  one  with 
our  critic  in  wishing  to  drop  cumbrous  efforts  to  teach 
Greek  ;  but  I  want  to  substitute  successful  efforts 
to  teach  Greek.     This  our  critic  says  has  never  been 
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done  :  if  we  should  grant  that  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  it  would  be  no  proof  that  the  thing  can- 
not be  done.  I  think  it  has  been  done.  1  will  take 
it  upon  me  to  say  that  it  can  be  done.  I  would 
even  offer  to  do  it  to  our  critic  himself,  if  I  did  not 
know  that  it  is  now  too  late.  Quintilian — I  must  apolo- 
gise for  quoting  another  antediluvian,  but  really  he 
said  some  very  useful  things — Quintilian  tells  us  that 
if  we  teach  the  beginnings  of  a  study  so  as  to  bore  the 
pupil,  he  will  continue  to  be  bored  even  when  he  meets 
with  something  that  ought  not  to  bore  him.  I  have 
found  that  it  is  quite  common  for  a  boy  to  be  spoilt  for 
life  before  the  age  of  fifteen  by  bad  teaching ;  and  our 
critic  has  long  passed  that  age.  I  must  therefore  leave 
him  to  the  translations. 

But  those  translations  !     For  Aristotle,  the  greatest 
man  of  antiquity  our  critic  calls  him  (where  is  Plato 
then  ?  where  is  Socrates  ?  where  are  Homer,  Sophocles, 
iEschylus  ?) — it  may  be  enough,  I  say,  for  Aristotle,  who 
dealt  with  facts,  classifications,  the  bare  intellect.     He 
had  no  more  style  in  him  than  Herbert  Spencer,  although, 
thank  heaven,  the  Greek  language  was  not  then  capable 
of  all  Spencer's  hideousness.     Aristotle  has  no  more 
style  than  a  skeleton  :  but  what  of  those  who  have  a 
skeleton  covered  with  flesh   and  muscles,  supple   and  . 
beautiful  bodies,  and  countenances  brilliant  with  life  ? 
,  Dry  bones  may  be  translated :  life   cannot.     To   read 
I  Plato  in  a  translation,  still  more  Sophocles  and  Homer,  ; 
lis  like  looking  at  a  picture  of  Paolo  Veronese  through  \ 
smoked   glass.     Try !   read  Shakespeare   in   German  :  > 
where  is  his  magic  ?  Gone.    Where  is  his  haunting  and  j 
magnificent  music  ?     The  right  butter-woman's  jog  to 
market.  Read  Heine  in  English:  flat,  stale,  unprofitable. 


Homer  in  English  is  a  delightful  tale,  but  how  much 
more  is  Homer  !  Our  critic  makes  the  mistake  which 
above  all  others  shows  how  necessary  Greek  is  to  the 
man  of  science  :  he  asumes  that  facts  are  all  that  man 
can  want.  But  man  wants  much  more  than  facts :  he 
wants  to  feel,  to  wonder,  to  aspire,  to  transcend  facts. 
He  wants  to  know  himself,  the  mysteries  of  his  own 
nature ;  he  is  moved  to  fine  issues  by  beauty.  All  the 
subtle  touches  of  association  are  gone  when  we  translate. 
What  I  say  will  be  true  for  those  who  know  :  but  many 
there  are,  who  by  birthright,  or  some  unhappy  fault  of 
nature,  are  unable  to  see  or  feel ;  like  the  colour-blind, 
they  are  music-deaf,  beauty-dull. 

These  are  things  that  our  critic  can  test  for  himself, 
unless  his  knowledge  of  German  is  confined  to  scientific 
papers  :  in  which  case,  may  the  gods  help  him !  I 
would  that  I  had  time  to  show  fully  what  translations 
of  the  Classics  are.  There  is  a  magnificent  roll  of  them 
that  is  a  part  of  English  literature,  made  at  a  time 
when  even  the  collectors  of  facts  wrote  English  :  they 
are  real  English  translations,  English  in  form  and 
spirit,  and  we  can  forget  in  reading  them  that  the}-  are 
not  native  originals.  A  few  of  them  are  in  verse,  and 
not  the  best ;  very  few  are  from  the  Greek,  so  that  they 
are  hardly  in  point  here.  But  I  should  very  much  like 
to  know  whether  our  critic  has  ever  studied  these. 
What  does  Holland's  name  call  up  to  his  mind  ?  or 
Lodge,  or  North,  or  Harrington  ?  Pliny  the  Elder  was 
a  writer  all  after  our  critic's  heart :  he  spent  a  long  life 
in  doing  nothing  but  collect  facts,  which  he  even  did  at 
breakfast  and  in  his  bath,  and  he  wrote  them  down  in 
a   style   that   reminds   one   of  the   Stores  Catalogue. 
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Holland  tackled  him,  amongst  others,  and  made  him 
into  a  thing  magnificent.     Hear  him  speak  : 

"  Who  knoweth  not,  that  when  the  Dog-star  ariseth, 
the  heat  of  the  aun  is  fiery  and  burning  ?  the  effects  of 
which  star  are  felt  exceeding  much  upon  the  earth. 
The  seas  at  his  rising  do  rage  and  take  on,  the  wines 
in  cellars  are  troubled,  pools  also  and  standing  waters 
do  stir  and  move."     And  again  : 

"After  many  and  sundry  sorts  the  earth  therefore 
is  shaken,  and  therefrom  ensue  wondrous  effects  :  in  one 
place  the  walls  of  cities  are  laid  along :  in  another  they 
be  swallowed  up  in  a  deep  and  wide  chawne  :  here  are 
cast  up  mighty  heaps  of  earth  :  there  are  let  out  rivers 
of  water,  yea,  and  sometimes  fire  doth  break  forth,  and 
hot  springs  issue  abroad  :  in  another  place  the  course 
and  channel  of  rivers  is  turned  clean  away  and  forced 
backward.  There  goeth  before  and  cometh  with  it  a 
terrible  noise :  one  while  a  rumbling  more  like  the 
lowing  and  bellowing  of  beasts  :  otherwhiles  it  resembles 
a  man's  voice,  or  else  the  clattering  and  rustling  of 
armour  and  weapons,  beating  one  upon  another, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  matter  that  catcheth  and 
receiveth  the  noise,  or  the  fashion  either  of  the  hollow 
cranes  within,  or  the  cranny  by  which  it  passeth, 
whiles  in  a  narrow  way  it  taketh  on  with  a  more  slender 
and  whistling  noise :  and  the  same  keepeth  an  hoarse 
din  in  winding  and  crooked  caves,  rebounding  again  in 
hard  passages,  roaring  in  moist  places,  waving  and 
floating  in  standing  waters,  boiling  and  chafing  against 
solid  things." 

There  sounds  a  music   that  has  not  been  heard  in 
these   islands  since  Milton  died.       If  our   critic   had 
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pleaded  to  find  a  place  in  the  school  for  Holland,  I 
should  have  thanked  him  ;  I  prefer  Holland  much  to 
the  original  Pliny.  But  these  great  translators  hardl}' 
concerned  themselves  with  Greek  :  very  few  knew  any 
Greek:  Plutarch  indeed  they  made  to  speak  divine 
Phiglish,  but  although  they  attempted  both  Homer  and 
Virgil,  they  did  not  succeed  equally  well  with  them, 
and  the  whole  world  of  Drama,  one  of  the  chief  glories 
of  Greek,  was  left  aside.  There  is  no  Plato,  no  Demos- 
thenes, hardl}^  any  Aristotle.  But  let  us  turn  to  the 
translations  of  Greek,  the  modern  translations,  which 
are  the  books  our  critic  has  in  mind :  for  I  do  not 
scruple  to  wager  he  has  never  heard  of  Holland.  For 
the  most  lofty  lyric  poet  of  all  the  world  we  have  this 
kind  of  thing  : 

"  An  overpowering  evil  are  the  secret  speakings  of 
slander,  to  the  slandered  and  to  the  listener  thereto 
alike,  and  are  as  foxes  in  relentless  temper.  Yet  for  the 
beast  whose  name  is  of  gain  what  great  thing  is  gained 
thereb}^  ?  For  like  the  cork  above  the  net,  while  the 
rest  of  the  tackle  laboureth  deep  in  the  sea,  I  am 
unmerged  in  the  brine.  Impossible  is  it  that  a  guileful 
citizen  utter  potent  words  among  the  good." 

Or  this,  for  the  most  beautiful  ode  of  Sophocles  : 
''Of  all  the  land  far  famed  for  goodly  steeds. 
Thou  cam'st,  O  stranger,  to  the  noblest  spot 

Colonos,  glistening  bright. 
Where  ever  more,  in  thickets  freshl}^  green, 

The  clear-voiced  nightingale 

Still  haunts,  and  pours  her  song, 

By  purpling  ivy  hid. 
And  the  thick  leafage  sacred  to  the  god. 

With  all  its  mj'riad  fruits  .  .  .  ." 
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and  so  forth.  And  the  dialogue,  arid,  affected,  distorted, 
hke  no  speech  that  ever  was  on  sea  or  land.  Moreover, 
not  one  of  these  verse  translations  but  omits,  and  adds, 
and  alters,  till  they  become  a  mere  travesty.  They 
help  a  little  those  who  can  read  the  original :  for  those 
who  cannot,  they  are  naught.  I  have  chosen  the  best 
translations  I  could  get  ;  most  are  simply  awful. 

But  let  us  take  these  cumbrous  efforts  at  our  critic's 
own  rating  :  it  is  worth  remark  that  the  New 
Renaissance  has  no  place  for  them.  In  our  critic's 
model  plan,  v/ith  all  his  ologies  and  onomies,  there  is 
no  hint  of  Greek  literature,  even  in  translations. 
English  literature  has  -^-^  of  the  time.  General  literature 
(whatever  that  means,  Chinese  novels  perhaps,  or  the 
Mahabharata)  -^^ ;  but  not  one  atomy  of  time  for  Greek 
literature,  which  out  of  the  supreme  geniuses  of  the 
w^orld  has  about  four  in  every  five.  The  prophets  of 
the  New  Renaissance  are  forever  crying  through 
their  megaphones,  '' We  can  get  all  we  waat -from 
translations^"  :  and  how  'much  do  they  get  ?  Nothing. 
There  is  a  piece  of  humbug  which  I  have  no  patience 
with.  The  fact  is,  they  despise  the  whole  thing.  Greek 
literature  J_s  only  valuable  in  their  eyes,  as  it  contains' 
facts.  Aristotle,  the  great  fact-collector,  is  the  greatest 
man  of  antiquity  ;  and  he  is  novv'  superseded  because 
his  collections  of  facts  have  been  replaced  by  better 
collections  of  facts.  I  see  no  trace  of  Aristotle*s  logic 
in  the  scheme  now  proposed  :  perhaps  logic  also  has 
been  superseded  by  the  art  of  innuendo  and  the  lion's 
roar. 

The  fact  is,  the  whole  modern  aim  is  to  make  things 
\      easy  for  the  human  body.     You  press  the  button,  they 
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dQtlie  rest.     Food,  houses,  drains,  shelter  from  weather 
and   disease,    wealth,    leisure,    these   are   the   modern  v, 
aims  :  all  very  good,  but  not  enough.     What  is  leisure, 
if  you   cannot   use   it  ?     And^Uie  mjin  who   needs  a_ 
gramophone  to  amuse  him  cannot  use  his  leisure^    The_ 
world  is  all  machines.     Tliese  machines  exercise  the 
brains  of  the  inventors,  but  for  those  who  use  them,    -^ 
they  are  the  atrophy  of  all  intelligence.     We  cannot 
all   be  always  investigating  new  forces,  to  make  new 
machines,  which  will  give  us  time  to  invent  yet  more 
machines,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.     If  ever  the  world 
needed  an  ideal  to  balance  all  this  stupid  materialism,    . 
it  needs  one  now\ 

This  ideal  is  the  Greek  spirit,  the  only  antiseptic  for  \ 
mind  and  soul.  Our  critic  claims  that  he  has  the  Greek 
spirit  :  he  has  only  one  small  part  of  the  Greek's 
practice,  the  habit  of  inquir}^ ;  but  of  the  spirit,  not  one 
tittle.  The  Greek  placed  in  the  front  of  his  school  life, 
music  in  the  full  sense  :  singing  and  dancing,  beautiful 
speech  and  graceful  movement — where  are  these  in 
our  critic's  model  ?  The  Greek  aim  for  the  youth  or 
man  was  a  perfection  of  each  faculty  as  part  of  a  whole, 
symmetr}^,  mind  and  body  working  in  one  for  a  w^orthy 
end,  the  common  good.  Where  is  all  this  in  our 
critic's  model  ?  I  seeplenty  of  parts,  but  no  whole : 
not  a  hint  that  this  bag  oftncks  is  to  pass  for  a  citizen 
of  no  mean  city.  But  the  essence  of  the  Greek  spirit  is, 
that  it  is  disinterested  :  it  inquires  for  the  delight  of 
finding  out,  not  to  make  money,  or  to  invent  new 
machines  by  which  to  make  life  convenient  and  hideous. 

Inquiry^withoutaiw  for  profit^  and  crystal- 

clear  sincerity  of  thought,  are  the  two^marks^aT  the^ 
Greek.     TIie3'~enablecl  tum   in  hisTTterature  to  show 


^^^ 
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forth  the  chief  problems  of  man  and  destiny  in  such 
clear-cut  form,  and  so  small  a  compass,  that  they  can 
be  mastered  by  any  student  in  a  reasonable  time.  The 
positive  value  of  Greek  literature  is  too  large  a  subject 
to  be  discussed  here :  I  here  content  myself  with  a 
direct  denial  to  our  critic,  as  he  has  contented  himself 
with  an  assertion.  I  say  that  it  is  as  a  whole  the  most 
profitable  to  study  of  all  the  literatures  known  to  us, 
and  that  it  cannot  be  studied  in  translations  because  it 
%/  is  incapable  of  translation  :  these  points  I  am  ready  to 
prove  by  evidence,  if  I  have  a  hearing.  I  add  one 
further  point :  that  the  nature  of  the  Greek  language  is 
such,  that  the  learner  from  the  very  beginning  is  trained 
in  the  habit^oTsaying  exacfiy'WRarTie'lneans7°Ts~ir"ar 
smaHlTiing  that  a  boy  at  theTnost  impressionable  age, 
should  be  trained  for  an  hour  every  day  in  saying 
exactly  what  he  means  ?  If  he  were,  would  he  say 
that  a  thing  is  "  preposterous,"  that  is,  puts  things  the 
wrong  way  on,  when  he  means  that  it  is  impracticable, 
or  foolish,  or  something  quite  different?  Or  would  he 
talk  of  an  examination  juggernaut  which  leads  nowhere, 
but  ends  where  it  began  ?  A  juggernaut's  car  (for  I 
pass  over  another  trifling  inaccuracy)  thatleads  nowhere 
will  not  run  over  anybody :  it  will  do  no  harm,  and  it 
may  even  be  an  ornament,  or  at  least  a  curiosity. 
Juggernauts  do  not  end  or  begin  :  they  roll  and  crush 
their  worshippers.  I  have  noted  in  our  critic's  eloquent 
roar  many  more  collections  of  Avords,  which  make  me 
wish  I  had  had  the  honour  to  teach  him  Greek. 

And  although  our  critic  laughs  at  Zielinski,  it  is  true 
all  the  same  that  Greek  is  a  peg  to  hang  all  sorts  of 
things  on.  Even  liquid  air  is  to  be  found  in  Greek : 
perhaps  our  critic  can  tell  us  where?     It  was  not  made 
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in  the  same  way  as  it  is  now,  but  the  allusion  may  serve 
as  a  peg  for  a  little  talk  on  the  modern  discovery. 
Where  did  the  moderns  get  the  atomic  theory?  If 
they  laugh  at  the  original  form  of  it,  let  them  not  lay 
flattering  unction  to  their  souls  that  they  know  every- 
thing: the  next  generation  will  laugh  at  them,  but  wise 
men  will  never  laugh  at  the  brilliant  guess  that  set  the 
whole  thing  going.  This  topic  I  now  leave,  for  it  is 
quite  of  small  import  beside  the  human  mind  and  soul, 
which  is  the  subject  of  Greek  literature. 

But  I  freely  admit  that  1  am  one  with  our  critic  when 
he  denounces  the  common  method  of  teaching  Greek, 
open  scholarships,  cram,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  devil's 
devices.  Only  the  same  strictures  are  true  of  Latin, 
French,  English,  and  indeed  of  mathematics  and 
natural  science.  The  plan  is  wrong,  and  the  methods 
are  stupid.  What  my  own  plan  is,  which  I  would 
prefer  to  our  critic's,  I  have  stated  already  in 
many  places  ;  there  is  no  need  to  repeat  it  now\ 
That  also  I  am  ready  to  defend  by  argument,  and 
by  something  still  more  strong,  by  demonstration. 
Our  critic  is  not  responsible  for  a  school :  I  am.  If  he 
put  his  plan  to  the  test,  he  would  soon  find  its  weak 
points,  which  are  obvious  enough  to  a  practical  school- 
master :  he  is  at  liberty  to  see  mine  in  practice,  and  if 
he  can  help  me  to  improve  it,  I  shall  be  his  debtor.  I 
hear  some  elements  of  truth  in  his  roar  :  what  will  he 
think  of  mine  ? 

So  have  I  heard,  on  Afric's  burning  shore. 

Another  lion  give  a  grievous  roar ! 

And  the  first  lion  thought  the  last  a  bore. 

W.  H.  D.  ROUSE. 
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